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THE PRINCIPLE OF FATIGUE IN ART. 


‘THAT an anonymous German writer should print for private 
circulation a bulky pamphlet under the above title—which 
some of the flippant among us may be inclined to curtly re- 
christen “legalized boredom”—is a fact or a supposition 
calculated to send a perceptible shudder through the whole 
circle of critics, musical, literary, and dramatic. It is cer- 
tainly an alarming idea, and owing to the liberal use the 
author has made of his own principle, we cannot attempt 
more than a cursory and necessarily imperfect account of the 


pamphlet. Questionable and tentative as the views therein | 


propounded may appear to many, there is always the hope 


that they may yield to enquirers with an “open mind” at | 
least that little grain of hitherto unconsidered truth ¢o often | 
to be found underlying the wildest speculations. The con- | 


tention of our author is that many of the highest achievements | 


in the domains of poetry, music, the drama, and oratory, owe 
their greatness to certain “ moments,” when the power of in- 


spiration, which has been at work, though unperceived, all the | 
time, makes itself irresistibly felt; when the significance of | 


much that before seemed insignificant is flashed into the mind 


as by a revelation, and the whole work becomes suddenly | 
transfigured and glorified. Detach such passages from their | 
less stirring context, and what happens? From their intrinsic | 


merits they may possibly have interest even when thus 
isolated, but most of their virtue will have gone out of them ; 
they may still be more or less pleasing pieces; they will 
no longer be “momentous” utterances. In all this, of course, we 


have nothing more than a familiar statement of the necessity | 


of progressive development, and of climax in every work of 
art. But the writer goes farther. He ventures the daring 


proposition that in some of their greatest creations, eminent | 
| quit this ominous subject ; but not without an earnest word of 


composers and authors have set themselves deliberately and 


of malice prepense the task of tiring their audience. Accord- | 


ing to his view, it is not until the mind shall have been 
subjected to some preliminary discipline, not until extraneous 
thought shall have been driven out, and certain initial ideas 
dinned into it with wearisome reiteration, that such “ moments ” 
will become possible. More is meant here, be it noted, than 


| 
is conveyed by that expression familiar to actors, “ reserved | 
force.” Not only are listeners and readers to be prepared | 


for some supreme effect ; but they are to be prepared in a | 
particular way, ze. by weariness—a weariness not nece-- | 
sarily induced by a long course of calculated dulness, but 
rather, it may be supposed, by sustaining interest on some 
other plane of thought, until it can hold out no longer. This, 
as far as we can understand it, is what is meant by “ The Prin- 
ciple of Fatigue in Art.” 

_ Although, as our author slyly remarks,theelement of fatigue 
is abundantly introduced in the notable productions musical 
and literary of all ages, it is not until within comparatively 
modern times that it has been deliberately and consciously 
employed as a means of producing specific effects. The 
magical influence exercised over an audience by the works of 
the greatest musical dramatist the world has ever seen, is 
partly attributed to a masterly use of this expedient. Wagner 
may tire his hearers, but he never loses his hold upon them 

In many cases, perhaps, it is not until the performance is over _ 
that they are able to realize the potency of the spell under 
which they have been held for hours. The application, how- 
ever, of this dread theory is by no means confined to matters 
musical. A fairly good illustration is drawn from the case of | 
the orator. We are bidden to consider how the fluent rheto- | 
rician, exhibiting the instincts and peculiar powers of the 
electric eel, paralyzes before dealing finally with his victims ; 
how audiences and even whole nations, are often dazed by a 
crush of words and thus reduced by some verbose politician to | 





| 


| 
| 
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a state of mind in which any conclusion is far too welcome to 
be disputed. When the art of novel writing was at its zenith 
novelists were content to wait for their effects. The story 
progressed slowly through bulky volumes; an infinity of 
slight and subtle touches were bestowed upon the development 
of character and incident, and the author grudged neither 
pains, time, nor space in the elaboration of a book which it 
was his pride to regard as a work of art. On the other hand, 
th: ordinary three-volume novels of modern days are con- 
spicuous mainly for their disjointed sketchy manner, for a 
straining after immediate sensation in almost every chapter, and 
a total disregard of general harmony of design. We need only 
compare the transient amusement afforded by these with the 
lasting impression left in the mind by the works of such writers 
as Richardson, Balzac, Thackeray, and Dickens (the latter of 
whom understood and evenemployed toexcess themethod of the 
leit-motive) to acknowledge that the views propounded in this 
pamphlet are deserving of at least some consideration. The 
word “weariness ” will seem strangely misapplied in connec- 
tion with the works of Balzac, every page of which exercises a 
fascination of its own, due to an rnrivalled style, to brilliant 
fancy, and to powers of observation at times startling in their 
originality. Nevertheless, the slow relentless march of incident, 
the laborious accumulation of minute touches, each contribu- 
ting to the significance and power of the whole, are examples 
of the utilization of Fatigue in the best and indeed the only 
tolerable sense. Similar remarks may be applied to the 
writings of George Eliot. The illustrations advanced by the 
author of the pamphlet before us are naturally derived for the 
most part from the literature of his own fatherland, and many 
closely printed pages are devoted to the application of his 
theory to great musicians, great dramatists, and even great 
actors; but we cannot follow him further. We willingly 


entreaty to all composers, whether eminent or budding, that 
they will thoroughly mas‘er every other resource to be found 
in music, before they have recourse, as a means of heightening 
the effect of their works, to “The Principle of Fatigue in Art.” 





REMINISCENCES OF BEETHOVEN. 
By Cari Houz. 
Compiled by Sir GEORGE GROVE. 
( Continued from page 499.) 
VII. 
June \\.—Beethoven had a peculiarly affectionate way of 
putting his hands on the heads of those he loved. 


June 15.—To-day during dinner Holz’s knife grated on 
his plate. ‘“ Beethoven would have noticed that,” said he : “for 





| it was singular that he could hear such noises as carriages, 


guns, or thunder, but was deaf to music alone.” This refers to 
the last years of his life only. Beethoven’s deafness seems 
to have varied at different times; and he could always hear 
better with his left ear than with his right. The anecdote of 


| his correcting Holz for a wrong bowing, quoted at the begin- 


ning of these notices, shows that his musical sense or instinct 
remained as fine as ever to the last. 


VIII. 


June 19.—Holz considered the C sharp minor quartet to 
be the most beautiful and powerful of all the quartets. When 
he said so, Beethoven looked at him sharply and said, “ Every 
one to his taste.” 

In every respect he preferred his later quartets to his 
earlier ones, particularly to the first six (Op. 18), which he 
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only regarded as the outcome of right and deep feeling ; but 
later he declared that the C sharp minor was the greatest. 

His favourite piece was the Cavatina in E flat, from the 
B flat quartet, Op. 139. He composed it literally in tears, 
in the summer of 1825, and said to Holz on one occasion, that 
his music had never before made such an impression on him, 
and that even the recollection of it always cost him a tear. One 
of the passages is inscribed with the word Beklemmt—choking. 

“The solo sonatas, Ops. 109, 110, 111,” said Beethoven, 
“are my last and best works for the piano. It is, and always 
will be an unsatisfactory (ungeniigendes) instrument. For 
the future I will follow the example of my great master, 
Handel, and write an oratorio and a concerto for a string or 
wind instrument every year; that is, of course, when I have 
finished my Tenth Symphony and my Requiem.” 

These are Beethoven’s own words. 

We conclude this selection from Holz’s reminiscences with 
a hitherto unpublished letter of Beethoven’s, copied by Frau 
Linzbaur from the original, then in Holz’s hands. It appears 
to be addressed to “ Pseudo brother, chemist and landowner,” 
7.é., to Beethoven’s elder brother, Johann, with whom he was 
always on difficult terms, partly owing to Beethoven’s queer 
suspicious temper and unbearable bad manners, always prone 
to suspect that he was being taken advantage of and to 
fly out at once; partly to the antagonistic natures of the 
two men; but chiefly to the vulgar light character of Johann’s 
wife, who seems to have been an empty, heartless flirt, 
but whom Beethoven credited with unfaithfulness to her 
husband, with criminal advances to young Carl, and, in short, 
with every vice. Beethoven’s insults to his brother are almost 
incredible. Besides “ Pseudo brother,” he calls him in his 
correspondence “ Brother Cain,” the “ Brain-eater,” “ Asinus,” 
&c.; returned his visiting card “Johann van Beethoven, 
Gutsbesitzer ” (landed proprietor), with a fresh inscription on 
the back, “ Ludwig van Beethoven, Hirnsbesitzer ” (brain pro- 
prietor),and,in aword,used him shamefully ; all whichthelanded 
proprietor returned with attention and good services. The sub- 
joined letter shows how anxious Beethoven was to make use of 
the good offices and business qualities of the brother whom at 
other times he criticized so bitterly. Johann lived at Gneix- 
endorf, near Krems, on the left bank of the Danube. There was 
his “property,” and there Beethoven spent several weeks of 
the last autumn of his life, returning to Vienna, in fact, only 
to die. The letter refers to the sale of the Missa Solemnis— 
just completed—which his brother, as a man of business, was 
to arrange; and to the music to the “ Weihe des Hauses,” * 
which Beethoven had adapted from the “ Ruins of Athens,” 
for Hensler, the director of the Josephstadt Theatre, on the 
occasion of its opening. It contains a little confession, 
amusing enough as coming from an elderly bachelor who was 
an avowed hater of women; and is all the more zaif as 
being dictated to his nephew, a boy of fifteen. It is as 
follows :— 

“1822. Sunday, September 8. 


“ Dear Brother,—We are partly troubled, lest you should 
not be well, on account of your silence, but partly I am 
puzzled because I do not know what has become of the busi- 
ness which you yourself were kind enough to undertake. As 
to Simrock, he has written again about the Mass, and named 
his old prices; but if he were written to again, I firmly 
believe he would make some advance. As to my health, I 
cannot speak with certainty of any real improvement, but I 
believe that the mischief, if not removed, will at any rate be 
lessened by the power of the baths. As we have received no 





will be published this autumn by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, of Leipzig, in a 
volume supplemental to their critical edition of Beethoven’s works, and contain- 
ng, amongst other pieces, the two Cantatas ef 1792, recently discovered. 





* The music to the Wethe des Hauses, including a grand chorus not yet printed, | 





letter from you, and hear nothing at all about you, we con- 
clude that you are already away. Be that as it may, send us 
a few lines, no matter where you are. I shall enclose this letter 
to Herr Obermayer, so that it may reach you even if you are 
away. To-day an Overture of mine is to be played here, fol- 
lowed by an appropriate historical tableau, ‘Stephen I.’ Hensler 
has sent us two free tickets, and has, in fact, treated us very 
well. Two lady singers ¢ paid us a visit to-day, and as they 
were anxious to kiss my hand, and were very pretty, I pre- 
ferred to offer them my mouth This is about all that we 
can find to tell you. Once more I beg you to write to me at 
once, whether you have arranged anything, and if so what, so 
that I may know how [ stand Farewell. Your faithful 
brother, “ LUDWIG, 
“ Guardian of my young rascal. 


“ My best wishes to your belongings.” 


“I have been for the last two days in bed with a cough, 
but am all right now, and can therefore again become my 
dear uncle’s secretary. Please be so kind as to let me know 
about my greatcoat. Your loving “ KARL. 

“ N.B.— My dear uncle hopes you will employ that sempo 
in your answer which is called prestessimo.” 


THE END. 


THE LEIT-MOTIVE, ITS USE AND ABUSE. 
By F. CORDER. 
(Continued from page 500.) 

The third champion of modern principles now claims 
attention ; Camille Saint-Saéns—the eclectic composer, as he 
styles himself—the French Raff, as we would rather call him. 
His Poéemes Simphoniques are constructed on the plan—if so 
it may be called—of Liszt’s, but they are more coherent and 
musically attractive. In these, as well as in numerous speci- 
mens of his chamber-music, his Pianoforte Concerto in C 
minor, &c., the device of the Leit-motive, or rather of the 
transformation of themes, is used constantly as a mere trick 
that has caught the composer’s changing fancy. Apart from 
this, the pieces have a certain amount of form which dis- 
tinguishes them from their uncouth prototypes. In the 
C minor Pianoforte Concerto, one theme, which makes in the 
slow movement a sort of Chorale, is most cleverly transformed 
into an energetic first subject for the Finale. But cud dono? 
The present writer remembers having written in his student 
days an exquisite—because unconscious—burlesque of this 
kind of musical anagram in “Twenty Metamorphoses of an 
Original Theme.” The theme was carefully constructed so as 


to present in itself neither time nor tune; thus :— 
fen tN 
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and by altering the relative value of the notes, and preserving 
only their relative pitch approximately, a Chorale, Romance, 
Scherzo, Funeral March, Barcarolle, and many other pieces 
were formed ; besides horrible Canons in many parts, Fugues, 
and other monstrosities. How poor Hiller did laugh at this 
monument of perverted ingenuity! Yet this piece of absurdity 
—perpetrated in sober earne:tness—was the natural result of 
too close a study of Liszt and Saint-Saéns. But the latter 
composer’s music is at least music, and the facetious epigram 
of the French journalist, “Ce sont cent. sons sans un sens,” 
does not apply seriously even to his wildest conceptions. 





* Probably Sontag and Unger, who made his acquaintance about this time,. 
and afterwards sang the solo soprano and contralto parts in the Ninth Symphony. 
They were not able, however, with all their good looks, to prevail on Beethoven 
to alter a single note of their cruelly high parts, 
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Classical form underlies them all, and the Leit-motive is used 
for a mere whim, as by Schumann. 


IV. 

Having now considered the abuse of the Leit-motive, we 
may turn to its true use as exemplified in the works of 
Wagner. The Flying Dutchman, Tannhduser, and even 
Lohengrin, do not exhibit his use of the device in any unusual 
light, though in the latter opera the themes are more numerous 
and more constantly displayed than in any previous composi- 
tion. Instrumental colour, too, is utilized to give them greater 
prominence ; thus Lohengrin’s music is always characterized 
by accompaniments on tbe Strings in smooth full harmony, 
the King monopolizes the trombones, Elsa usually has the 
wood-wind, while the evil element of Ortrud and Frederick 
is unmistakably conveyed by creepy violoncello passages, 
Very beautiful is the little reminiscence of the love-duet at 
the end of the scene when Elsa is borne off insensible after 
destroying her happiness by fatal curiosity. But only in his 
later works, rightly called music-dramas, does Wagner develop 
the idea of treating the Leit-motive symphonically. To this 
plan he was logically conducted, for since the formal Scena, 
Aria, and concerted piece were found to be too great a clog 
on the drama, something had to be found in their place. Hav- 
ing tried in Lohengrin what all other opera composers have 
tried ever since—a series of short undeveloped musical pieces, 
and having found—as all audiences find—tbat, unless of ex- 
treme brilliancy and contrast, such scraps fail to convey a 
satisfactory impression, he sought for a plan which should 
allow of broader and more elastic treatment. This was 
achieved, firstly, by reducing the details of the drama—z.., the 
number of scenes and characters—to a minimum ; secondly, 
by avoiding as far as possible the use of defined rhythmical 
periods with their cadences and full closes ; thirdly and chiefly, 
by making, wherever possible, each separate scene consist of a 
symphonic orchestral movement with one main subject, other 
Leit-motives suggested or made necessary by the dialogue 
forming the episodes and contrasting or combining with the 
principal theme as required. The voice-part is a declamatory 
recitative, rising to the dignity of rhythmical melody only 
when urged thereto by the demands of the situation. When 
the dramatic.and poetic situation rises, the symphonic musical 
accompaniment likewise becomes clearer and more coherent ; 
while in mere explanatory and subordinate scenes the music 
fades and breaks up into a mere skeleton to support the vocal 
recitation. The clearest and most intelligible specimens of this 
method are to be found in Die Metstersinger. Did space 
allow we would fain analyze one or two scenes of this work in 
detail, but this would necessitate very copious musical quota- 
tions for the benefit of those who do not possess the vocal 
score ; so we must content ourselves with pointing out the 
scene of the meeting of the Guild in Act I., the scene between 
Sachs and Eva in Act II., and the scenes between David and 
Sachs, Sachs and Walter, and Sachs and Beckmesser in Act 
III, as pieces in which Wagner’s plan is particularly clear. 
The freedom and splendour of the workmanship in the first of 
these scenes is most remarkable. It starts with a theme in 
the Bass to which a counterpoint in the Treble is soon added— 
a figure of four consecutive notes, which pervades the whole of 
the Mastersingers’ music :— 
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and this, like a tree, sends out branch after branch of flowing 
melody. One such episodical theme appears when Walter 
makes known his wishes :-— 
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This is founded on the “ Sir Walter” motive :— 
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and is a good example of Wagner’s use of “metamorphosis.” 
But this episodical theme does not appear only when Walter 
speaks ; it remains now part of the symphonic material. So 
with other themes ; they make their first definite appearance 
with the person or idea which they represent, but then recur 
with as much regard to musical as descriptive effect. Owing 
to the great length of the libretto the scenes in this work are 
very elaborately developed, and the symphonic working of the 
main themes is perhaps more interesting toa musician than in 
any of the other music-dramas. There is not much subtlety 
in the transformations of the themes, and this fact further 
enhances the genial and spontaneous character of the music. 


(Zo be continued.) 








Reviews. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


An anthem, “Great is the Lord,” by E. A. Sydenham (Novello 
and Co.), will be found very acceptable in parish choirs of a certain 
moderate degree of advancement. It is in thoroughly bright style, 
and does not require any musical erudition to be appreciated, The 
“verse” is in excellent contrast with the principal movement, and 
the final con sfirito is very taking. An inherent defect in the com- 
poser’s melodies is their tendency to get into the dominant in spite 
of every effort to keep them out of it, and the frequency with which 
single parts are divided into two, for a few notes, is a habit that is 
not altogether satisfactory. Its intention is of course to produce the 
effect of five-part harmony, but its execution is by no means easy in 
any but perfectly trained choirs. 


CONCERTED MUSIC. 


The number of string quartets produced by English composers 
in any one year seldom reaches a higher total than zero ; if such are 
written at all, it is generally as a compulsory exercise that they are 
undertaken, and they rarely see the light of day, nor is it to be greatly 
desired that they should be made public. All the more welcome, 
therefore, is a work by W. H. Hadow, just published by Novello and 
Co. A special meed of thanks is also due to the Oxford University 
Musical Union, at whose request it has been published. Unfortu- 
nately for the would-be analyst of the quartet in E flat, it is only 
printed in separate parts, so that it is practically impossible to esti- 
mate the merits of the composition in anything like detail, but some 
idea may be obtained from a comparison of all the parts, and this 
idea is an entirely favourable one. A short adagio ma non troppo, in 
which a short phrase is cleverly treated in imitation, leads to the 
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opening Allegro, a movement constructed on two well-contrasted 
themes—the first a bright and thoroughly violin-like subject, and the 
second a rocking motive full of repose and charm. In the working- 
out section—for all is in strict accordance with recognized laws— 
several points of considerable ingenuity appear, but more than this 
we cannot say after a mere perusal of the parts. The second move- 
ment is an Air with variations, Javgheffo in C, 2-4 time. The theme 
is perhaps a little wanting in simplicity, so that some of the variations 
are not quite easy to trace to their origin, but it is exceedingly melo- 
dious and quite original ; the variations show delightful freshness of 
invention, and their changing character serves to sustain the interest 
of a form that is in danger of becoming a mere vehicle for the display 
of erudition. After the fifth variation, a pleasing Coda, founded 
closely on the theme, brings the movement to a successful end. The 
Scherzo begins with a characteristic subject, given out by the viola 
and violoncello, and developed with considerable knowledge of effect. 
The Trio is a simply treated melody of a very attractive kind. ‘The 
same instruments that were entrusted with the delivery of the subject 
in the Scherzo, give out the theme of the Finale, an allegro con brio, 
in the same key as the first movement. The musical material out 
of which this section is built is as good as it can be, and as far as 


| 


| usual way, but looks at first like a continuation of it, until we see that 


it has a typographical peculiarity. The melody, about which there is 
happily no doubt this time, is very good, and its adornments 
are quite in keeping and subdued, as compared to those of the 
allegro. ‘The Rondo (adlegro giojoso), in E flat is indebted to such an 
extent to Weber’s Rondo in the same key (“ La Gaité ”), that criticism 


| is impossible. We do not want to overstate the case, but we must 


confess that it is one of the most palpable pieces of plagiarism— 


| whether intentional or unintentional, we do not know—that have ever 


come under our notice. In character, harmony, rhythm and key, 
resemblances are constantly present throughout the movement that 


' cannot fail to suggest themselves to all persons with any knowledge 


can be seen, its treatment is in all respects worthy. ‘The end of the | 


whole is perhaps not quite satisfactory ; it finishes up somewhat in 
the manner of an overture, and at the cost of its dignity, which had 
been so well preserved until this point; but this is a very small 
defect in an excellent work whose merit can be estimated in some 
sort, though as yet the opportunity for detailed criticism is not 
afforded. 


A Suite for violoncello and piano (or violin and piano), by Mr. | 


Henry Lahee, one of the prizewinners in our late contest of 
song, has been published by Schott & Co. Six extremely melo- 
dious and well-written pieces are contained in the set, which is 
intended, no doubt, either for collective or individual performance. 
No feeling of artistic unity, such as knits together the movements of 
a sonata, prevents the divisions of a suite from being played separately, 
and it is probably in this way that Mr. Lahee’s will be most appre- 
ciated. No. 1 is a Romance in A, with an agzéato section in the 
middle serving the purpose of relief, and giving great effect to the 
resumption of the calmer movement, No. 2 is a Minuet and Trio, 
both graceful and full of character, though the old-fashioned manner 
is scarcely sustained with sufficient strictness to account for the 
addition to the title of the words “style ancien.” No 3 is a pretty 
melody, and No. 4 a thoroughly characteristic “ Danse 4 |’Espagnole,” 
in some respects the most effective section of the suite. No 5, 
‘“Priére pendant l’orage,” would be better if the simple melody 
for the stringed instrument, with its tempestuous accompaniment, 
were allowed to speak for itself without the aid of a somewhat 
clap-trap title. No. 6, a Gavotte, is an excellent specimen of adherence 
to form, and is completely successful. As far as the writing is concerned, 
nothing is left to be desired ; both instruments have been carefully 
considered, and their capabilities borne in mind. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


A newly-published pianoforte sonata is almost, though not quite, 
as great a rarity as a string quartet ; its welcome is, therefore, assured 


in some measure, and, whatever its merits, it is deserving of more or | 


less detailed criticism. 
the musical public to a Sonata in E flat, by Wm. Arthur Blakely 
(Weekes & Co.), will not be a very warm one, except in those quarters 
where showy passages of a strictly conventional type are held to 
do duty for acquaintance with, and judicious use of, the classical 
forms in which music is usually cast. At the outset of the first move- 
ment we are at a loss to know which we are to accept for the principal 
subject, the two bars of semiquavers, or a more distinct melody that 
enters in the fifth bar. ‘The course of the movement shows that the 
opening, which we mistook for a preliminary flourish, is to be regarded 
as the chief theme ; the other is a kind of unwarranted foreshadowing 
of the second subject. ‘The composer evidently feels that passages 


We are atraid that the welcome accorded by | 





in the style of Weber are his strong point, and so he gives us such | 


passages, ad nauseam ; it must be owned that they are mostly very good 


passages but something else is wanted. The slow movement, Andante | 


cantabile, in A flat, is not divided from the opening movement in the 


' touched by the story and wrote the song. 





of Weber. 

“Diamond Dewdrops,” by Langton Williams (Ashdown), is a 
mazurka of a thoroughly conventional and showy type, requiring some 
agility of finger, but no musical taste for its performance. Asa means 
of acquiring brilliancy and facility of touch it will serve a useful pur- 
pose, but it is rather to be regarded as a study than as a serious 
musical production. ‘“Cymbeline” a march by the same composer 
(same publisher), is a very effective production in its way ; it is 
melodious and pleasing, and the commonplace character of its con- 
struction is not likely to strike those pianists by whom it will be most 
favourably received. The opening bars are all very well when they 
appear as a medium of modulation from E flat to F, the original key 
of the march, but as an introduction, they fail altogether to produce 
the necessary feeling of tonality. 

* A Moonlight Reverie” by Louis Diehl (Ashdown), is a nocturne 
of some merit ; it might as appropriately be called by any other name, 
but taking it as absolute music it is very pleasing, and its intermezzo is 
well calculated for effect. It is fairly easy and should become popular. 
The same composer's “ Javotte,” a polka of considerable brightness 
(same publisher), fulfils the object for which it was written ; it has 
few pretensions to be gravely considered as music, but either as a 
“teaching piece,” or as dance music, it will be very acceptable. 





POPULAR AMERICAN SONGs. 


* John Brown’s Body ” is an old Methodist camp-meeting tune, 
and the words were adapted to it by a glee club of Boston. It was 
first published at Charlestown, Mass. Captain James Greenleaf, an 
organist of the Harvard Church, set the notes to music, and a 
Massachusetts regiment made them first known by singing them in 
Fort Warren in 1861. 

The author of “ Maryland, my Maryland,” lives at Washington, 
and you may see him in the press galleries of Congress almost any 
day during the session. He writes gossipy letters to the Atlanta 
Chronicle. His name is James R. Randall. 

“ America” was written by the Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, in 
1835, and it was first sung in Boston on the Fourth of July of that 
year. Like the “ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” it was inspired by 
a great tune —viz.: “God Save the King.” This tune is in use in 
nearly every country, and it has been ascribed to Handel. The writer 
of the words still lives in Massachusetts, and he says that he wrote 
the song at a sitting. He is now seventy-five years old. 

John Howard Payne’s “ Home, sweet home” was written for an 
opera, and he never got anything for it but his tombstone in Oak 
Hill Cemetery. It was first sung in the Covent Garden Theatre in 
London, and made a big hit. 

Foster got 15,000 dols. for writing “ Old Folks at home;” Charles 
Didbin netted several weeks’ board for writing “Poor Jack,” while 
his publishers made 15,000 dols. out of it. Crouch, the writer of 
“ Kathleen Mavourneen,” received 25 dols. for the production and 
afterward became a begging tramp, while its publishers could have 
built a brown stone front out of its sales. George P. Morris wrote 
“Woodman, spare that tree,” because the purchaser of a friend’s 
estate wanted to cut down a tree which his grandfather had planted. 
His friend paid the purchaser 1o dols. to spare it. Morris was 
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“Hail Columbia” was written by Joseph Hopkinson in the 
summer of 1798, and it was first called the “ President’s March.” 
It was always sung when Washington came into the theatre, and one 
of the objects of its writing was the cultivation of a patriotic spirit 
among the people of the republic. Joseph Hopkinson was twenty- 
eight years old when he wrote it. It was first set to music by a 
German, at Philadelphia, named Roth. 


“The Star Spangled Banner” was written by Francis Scott Key 
while watching the bombardment of Fort McHenry. He was in a 
small vessel among the British ships and he saw his countrymen win 
the victory. All through the fight he watched anxiously to see if the 
flag was still standing, looking for it at night by the flash of the bomb- 
shells and anxiously awaiting the dawning. The song was printed in 
the Baltimore American eight days after the battle, under the title of 
“The Defence of Fort McHenry.” 


Many people will be surprised to know that “ Yankee Doodle” is 
not of American origin. Even the words date back beyond the days 
of Queen Anne, and the tune is still older. In the wars of the 
Roundheads, says Commodore Preble, in his book on the flag of the 
United States, to which, by the way, I am indebted for much of this 
information, ‘Yankee Doodle” was applied in derision to Cromwell, 
and Prof. Rimbault, a prominent physician of London, wrote the song 
directed at Cromwell under this title. The jingle of these two songs 
are about the same, and the words are not much different. Dr. 
Schuchburg first introduced the song into this country in 1775, and 
this was also in contempt of the ragged colonial soldiers. At Concord 
and Lexington the British, when advancing to fight, bravely played 
“God save the King,” and after they were defeated, the Yankees, as 
they watched their retreat, struck up “ Yankee Doodle.” 


“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” was written by Thomas 
a’Becket, an English actor, who in 1789 was a teacher of music at 
Philadelphia. 


“The Blue and the Gray” was written by Francis Miles Finch, 
and delivered before a reunion of the Army of the Potomac. It was 
drawn out by the fact that the women of Columbus, Miss., strewed 
_ flowers on the graves of Confederate and Union soldiers alike. It 
was published in the Atlantic Monthly, September, 1867.—Musical 
Visitor. 





VERDI’S NEW WORK AND ITS CHIEF INTERPRETER. 
By GiuLio A, MANzon1. 


MILAN, August 3, 1886.— All the papers of Europe and America 
have talked more or less about Jago firstly and Ofello afterwards— 
both these titles being intended for the new opera which the greatest 
of all living composers has for a long time been occupied in writing. 
Much has been said on the subject, but very little in the right way. 
Great Verdi—tall, erect, majestic, although seventy-eight years old, 
and enjoying sound health—would smile (if Verdi were a man who 
smiled often or easily) at this “tea-table” talk. /Jago-O/ello was served 
up in all possible sauces on the table of the world, old and new ; and 
the dish being very palatable people have enjoyed it intensely, no 
doubt. And poor illustrious Verdi has been sent on errands to 
France and back to Italy searching for mresari and capable singers. 
Well, the fact is that by dint of guessing, very little of the truth came 
out. Nevertheless—to come to the point—I may fairly assure you 
that Ofello is a positive fact ; that the opera is not yet finished, but, 
from what I know, will soon be. Some people would, perchance, 
make of it a kind of “ Arabian Phoenix.” I have just read a most 
curious correspondence in the Milan Corriere della Sera (one of the 
leading evening papers of the kingdom) from Oropa, the famous 
hydropathic establishment near Biella. According to the well- 
informed correspondent, Tamagno, the world-famed tenor, left the 
establishment only yesterday morning. And Tamagno who, by the 
way, thrilled the people there by his portentous voice, is exactly (or 
would be) the very O¢ello Verdi has chosen to perform his own work. 
Thus, according to that correspondent, Tamagno breathes but for Otello 
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and has solemnly taken an oath to give all his de¢mg to the study of its 
chief ré/e. Tamagno means to sing O¢e//o and nothing else. He went 
even to Genoa, when Verdi was there, some time since, and the 
maestro played his part to him. Verdi’s work will be mostly of a 
novel and original type, with some reminiscences (the correspondent 
says) of Rigoletto and Traviata. Tamagno has gone to his own villa 
at sunny Varese, where he will wait for the vé/e and learn it by heart 
and soul as soon as the maestro sends it. Meanwhile, the great 
tenor—is catching butterflies. For Tamagno is a fond lover of that 
pretty insect. He has already got a specimen collection numbering 
45,000 species. He brought the nucleus of it from South America, 
having paid down to the previous owner the round and fair sum of 
200,000 francs. Tenors of the “star” system may easily arrange 
those trifles. 





Occasional Hotes. 


The foreign correspondent of a daily newspaper sends the 
following :—“ Tourists intending to visit Bavaria will be glad 
to know that from next Sunday, the late King’s palaces of 
Herrenchiemsee, Lindenhof, and Hohenschwangau, will be 
open to the public daily, Sundays included. Three marks 
will be charged for admission to the Lindenhof, and two 
marks to the other palaces. On Sunday the price will be 
reduced by half, and there will be reductions on other days 
for tourist parties.” 


“Tourists intending to visit Bavaria” must have little of the 
historic sense if their delight is unmixed with sad reflections 
on the vanity of human greatness, and they must never have 
read “Hamlet” if they do not soliloquize somewhat in this 
manner : “To what base uses we may return!” The palaces 
built by the most exclusive of monarchs in imitation of the 
great Louis, and for his own solitary delight, to be seen by 
the vulgar herd for the sum of three marks, with a reduction 
on Sundays, and “for parties” on all days of the week! 


The opera-house on the Embankment, which in Mr, 
Mapleson’s day-dreams was to rise as a proud temple of the 
music-drama, has been purchased of the Receiver for the 
Metropolitan Police District, and will be turned into a huge 
police office. Her Majesty’s Theatre has for many months 
been “ to let,” and will in all probability be eventually a post- 
office, Covent Garden is for part of the year given over to a 
circus, and for another to promenade concerts, Opera bouffe of 
the lowest type, has many habitations, and yet we sometimes 
call ourselves a musical nation ! 


M. Saint-Saéns, at a recent meeting of the French 
Academy, proposed that a normal metronome should be 
established by the Government just as there is a normal 
diapason in France. There is no doubt that if we have a 
metronome at all, its uniformity, not only for France but for 
other countries as well, is most desirable. At the same time, 
the uses of that mechanical time-beater are not without their 
abuses. Beethoven, who was much connected with Malzel, 
its original inventor, on one occasion pointed to his head 
and heart as the true seats of the metronome, which every 
conductor should consult in indicating the sempo. 
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THUMB vw. FINGER. 


THE cause celébre which, under the above title, has been pro- 
gressing in the columns of The Musical World for some weeks, 
and has been followed, no doubt, by a host of eager readers, may 
boast at least one point of superiority over other trials, in that 
it is perfectly free from animosity and other objectionable ele- 
ments ; on this the combatants on both sides are to be sincerely 
congratulated. The interest excited in the musical breast by 
the case has been extraordinarily great, to judge by the amount 
of letters received on one side or the other ; and this is surely 
something to be proud of, at a time when theatres ate closing 
their doors, and even the Exhibition can only attract by such 
adventitious aids as fountains and fireworks, 
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how many and how diverse are the phases in which insularity 
shows itself. It has been said, and with perfect truth, that 
one may travel from Madrid to St. Petersburg and find, in the 
various countries through which one passes, people eat and 
dress and bow very much in the same manner; but the moment 
one crosses the channel, everything is changed. We are in- 
clined to cling to our own peculiarities as long as these are 
proved to be superior or at least not decidedly inferior to con- 
tinental customs. Things of this kind give colour and variety 
to life, which, without them, would be what the roast beef of 
old England would be without mustard. But the case is 
different when, by stolidly adhering to established fashion, we 
close the door upon reasonable progress. Let us examine 
whether the ‘ thumb versus finger” case is one in point. 

The honour of being first in the field in opposition to our 


| correspondent’s remarks belonged to a “A Provincial Amateur,” 


who, in a very lively letter, expressed a decided opinion in 
favour of the insular method, though few if any cogent reasons 
were adduced in its defence. We published in our issue of 
July 31 a letter from Mr. Charles E. Stephens, who is as 


_ anxious for conformity as “A Bewildered Pianist,” but who 


requires the change to be made by the otber side. At first 


| sight his argument in favour of making pianoforte-fingering 
the same as that which obtains in wind and stringed instru- 





ments is very forcible, and if we could hope to induce our con- 
tinental neighbours to adopt our plan, we might well consider 
his proposal from a practical point of view; but he does not, we 
think, quite appreciate the importance of foreign editions of 
music to the pianoforte student, nor the impossibility of get- 
ting foreign countries to abandon their long-established system, 
We have also to mention an endorsement of our original con- 


_ tributor’s theories and proposals by “ A Teacher of the Piano,” 


who points out the fallacy of the argument from other 
instruments, 

In reviewing all that has been said upon the subject, we 
must admit that the defendants of what is popularly called the 
“ English ” method have scarcely made out their case. There 
are one or two points on either side, which have not been 
brought forward. The importance of the proposed change to 
music publishers is very great, since it would have the imme- 
diate effect of depreciating the value of their wares, or at least 


_ of the existing editions of works with Lnglish fingering ; nor 


The case was opened by a correspondent who, writing | 


under the pseudonym of “ A Bewildered Pianist,” drew atten- 


grief—namely, the difference which exists between the Eng- . 
lish and foreign systems of marking the fingering for the piano- | 


forte. He argued, that in view of the importance of the foreign 
system, an effort should be made to alter our present method, 
and adopt the continental system in its place. It is curious 


do we think that the sanguine hopes with the expression of 
which “A Bewildered Pianist’s” article closes are likely to be 
fulfilled for a long time. On the other hand, our correspondent 
failed to make use of one argument that would have given his 
case very substantial aid, namely, that if we compare the 
relative importance of English piano and foreign piano music, 
there is no doubt that, as every one will admit, the foreign 
division of the pianoforte classics must outweigh the English 


: _ over and over again. In many other departments of music, 
tion to an anomaly which occasioned him no small amount of | 


as for instance in vocal part-music or sacred choral music, we 
can make a brave show, but where are the English writers 
for the pianoforte who can be set against the Schumanns 
and Chopins, to say nothing of the masters whose pianoforte 


_ music does not fill so prominent a place in the catalogue of 


their works as that occupied by the piano works of these two? 
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We have Sterndale Bennett, it is true, but he is almost alone ; 
nowadays our young composers seem to disregard the piano 
almost entirely, in favour of the charms of orchestral com- 
position Since Bennett’s death, no English composer of 
eminence has devoted any appreciable degree of attention to 
the instrument. 
virginals and harpsichord, we fear that they must be ranked 
on the “ five-finger” side of the controversy, as our corres- 


| 
| 


| 


pondent pointed out, in a section of his article which has not | 
been answered by any of those who have objected to his con- 


clusions. The history of the case shows pretty plainly that 


the “ five-finger,” or foreign system, has the best right to be | 
called the English method, inasmuch as it appears in the first | 


English book in which finger-nomenclature is attempted ; 
while the “ thumb-and-four-finger ”” system ought by rights to 
be called the foreign. But besides the historical point of 
view the practical reasons given by our contributor go far to 
prove that, whatever they are called, the better of the two is 
the “ five-finger” system, though of course there are great 
difficulties in the way of its adoption in England. It would 


be Quixotic to hope for a change to be made in existing 


works for the pianoforte, except in the case of classical com- 
positions ; but one or two publishers who should recognize 
the superiority of the continental fingering, and should 
publish new piano pieces in which it would appear, would aid 
its general adoption to a very considerable extent. On the 
other hand, they have it in their power to ignore the cry of 
such unfortunate individuals as the “ Bewildered Pianist ” and 
the “Teacher of the Piano,” and to leave them and their 
kindred to the laborious acquirement of two opposing 
methods. They should remember, however, that it is very 
possible to dispense with all instruction-books and pieces 
published exclusively with the “English” fingering, but that 
it is not possible for an advanced pianist, or even for any 
earnest musician, to do without all music fingered in the 
continental fashion. Any student who wishes to become 
acquainted with the complete works of Chopin, Liszt, or 
any of the more modern masters—whose compositions 
are still copyright—cannot procure them in an edition that 
adheres to the insular method ; it is true that isolated extracts 
are published in cheap “albums,” but these are very seldom 
representative, and though very valuable to the amateur 
student, will scarcely suffice for the artist. We cannot 
consent, for our part, to regard man as endowed with less 
than five fingers. 








Correspondence. 


THUMB v. FINGER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “'THE MUSICAL WORLD.” — 


S1r,-—Whatever principle we adopt, let us adopt one and not two. 
The difficulty involved by the present mixture is greater than anyone 
not engaged in practical teaching is aware of. For a beginner, 
groping his way through the rudiments of music, our present mode 
of notation is difficult enough, without increasing that difficulty by 
calling the index in one piece the first finger, and in another, played 





from a German or French book, the second. Ata school it would, 
of course, be possible to make either English or foreigne ditions only, 
compulsory ; but this, again, would limit the réfertoire to a material 
extent. The private teacher, moreover, can draw no such hard and 
fast line, having to consult, at least to some extent, the taste of his 
pupils and their parents. I leave it for you and your readers to 


If we claim the old English writers for the consider whether it is more reasonable to expect French, Germans, 
| and Italians to adopt our system for the purpose of playing the works 


of composers whom they probably do not even know by name, or 
vice versd.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ANOTHER “ BEWILDERED PIANIST.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—The “ Bewildered Pianist” and the correspondents who 
followed him, seem not to have taken into account that, in harmonics 
of the violoncello and double bass, the special sign for the thumb is 
frequently employed, in foreign as well as in English publications. 
The index is the first finger according to the printed fingering, and 
the others follow suit as 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. In these days of culti- 
vated musicianship, players of string and of wind instruments are not 
without some knowledge of pianoforte playing, and can sometimes 
take their turn at the piano for concerted pieces. To these the 
English system appeals more strongly. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


F. L. D. 








“(Musical World” Stories. 


THE WEDDING MARCH. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
(Zranslated by Mrs. OSCAR BERINGER.) 
(Continued from page 506.) 


‘** Hans,” she cried, and involuntarily stood still. Hans did the 
same, glancing first at her and then at his rifle, which he had stood 
on the ground, and turned round and round. 

“Can you not come home to me?” he asked. His voice was not 
quite steady, and sounded forced, but his glance was direct and firm. 

“Yes, I can,” she replied quickly. Her eyes rested unshrinkingly 
on his, and a burning flush rose to her cheeks. 

He shifted his rifle to his left hand and held out his right to her. 
‘‘ My warmest thanks,” he whispered, pressing her hand. ‘Then they 

went on. 

His words awoke a new train of thought, over which she pondered, 
until at last she could no longer refrain from giving it expression. 

“You do not know my father and mother,” she said. 

He went on a good way before he answered : 

‘“‘ No—but if you will come home to me, to my house, I shall 
have time to learn to know you.” 

“They are so good,” she added. 

“So I have heard from everybody.” 

He said this sincerely, but coldly. 

Before she could think or say anything more, he began to tell of 
his possessions and home-surroundings ; of his brothers and sisters, 
and the poverty out of which they had worked themselves ; of their 
industry, faithfulness, and merry ways ; of the travellers, and the kind 
of work they gave ; of their houses, and especially of the new additions 
he now intended to make, and which would be specially intended for 
her benefit. She should reign supreme over all, while everyone 
would be at her beck and call, to serve her as queen of their little 
domain—and he not the least ! 

And the longer he talked, the quicker his pace became. He spoke 
with much warmth, walked close by her side, and, at last, hand in 
hand with her. 

And to be quite candid, his love for his own much impressed her, 
and the unknown possessed an irresistible attraction for her. But 
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there was also something which could not be shaken off, and which 
made what she now began to feel seem almost a treachery towards 
her excellent parents. 

She began again anew : 

“Hans, both mother and father—especially father—are people 
well on in years. ‘They have suffered a great deal. ‘They require 
help—they have made so many additions to the farm.” 

She neither could nor would say any more. He walked slower, 
and looked smilingly down at her. 

“ Mildrid, do you think they intended the farm for you ?” 

She flushed, but did not reply. 

“‘ Well—with time comes counsel. 
them of it, they will have to ask us.” 

He said this friendlily, but she knew what he meant, 

Prudent as she was, and accustomed to study the feelings of others 
before her own, she gave way, and tacitly conceded the point. 


If they ever want us to relieve 


After a while they had got so far that Tingvold lay beneath | 


them. 


And then she glanced from the farm to him as if it should plead | 
| felt that this was a sign that they must separate. 


its own cause. 

The grassy slopessurrounded by the forest, and the solid and stately 
edifice stood out in bold relief illuminated by the sunshine. The 
valley lay below ; the forest brook murmured through it. 


Farm after farm lay below on the level land, and further on the | 


other side of the mountain ; farm after farm on this side, but none, 


positively not one, to compare with Tingvold ; none so blooming, so | 


fair and stately to look upon, none so hidden in its own prolific 
domain, and yet so brilliantly shining on all sides. 

When she saw how much impressed he was, she flushed with 
vivid joy and pride. 

“Yes,” he answered, in reply to the wistful query of her eyes; 
“Yes, itis true. ‘Tingvold is a splendid farm. There is no other to 
compare with it.” 

He smiled and bent over her. 

“But,” he continued, “you are dearer to me than Tingvold. 
Am J, perhaps, dearer to you than Tingvold ?” 

When he treated the subject in this fashion, what could she do 
but take refuge in silence ? 

Moreover, he looked so cheerful and happy; and then he sat 
down, and she sat down beside him. 

“Now I will sing something for you,” he whispered. 

That made her quite happy. 

‘“[ have never heard you sing,” she said. 

“No, you have not ; and although other people have made a great 
deal of it, you must not expect anything wonderful, for there is only 
what I feed in my singing, when I must sing.” 

And after he had considered for a moment, he sang to her of 
their wedding, and the melody was that of the “ Wedding March.” 

He sang quite softly, but such triumph and exultation she had 
never before heard in mortal voice. 

The farm lay before them ; the farm from which they would drive 
to the church. She followed the path with her eyes to the bridge 
over the brook, and the other side of the mountain up to the church, 
high up on the hill in the midst of the birch forest. 

It was no brilliant picture, for the day was not a brilliant one, 
but it was in tune with her dreamy mood, with the dim, cloud-picture 
in her mind, 

How many times had she not made this journey already in 
imagination—but she had not known with whom. 

Words and voice enchanted her. His’ peculiar warm, low tones 
seemed to magnetize her very soul. Her eyes were full of tears, but 
she neither cried nor laughed. She sat there with her hand in his, 
and her eyes rested first on him, and then on the valley. 

At this moment the smoke of the preparation of the midday meal 
rose from the chimney at Tingvold, and she turned to Hans and 
pointed it out to him. 

Hans had just finished his song, and also sat there quietly gazing 
into the valley. 

After a further spell of walking, they found themselves in the 
birch forest, and Hans had no little trouble in keeping the dog 
quietly with them. 

Mildrid’s heart began to beat furiously. They agreed that he 
He | 


must remain in near proximity, but she must go in first. 








carried her over a couple of boggy places, and then he felt how 
burning her hands were. 

“Don’t think of what you are going to say,” he whispered. 
“* Just speak out what comes first into your head.” 

She did not answer a word, nor did she look at him. 

They now emerged from the forest, on the confines of which 
grew great, imposing firs, under which they had slowly wended their 
way while he softly told her of her grandfather’s courtship, of 
his ancestress Aslaug—wonderful old legends which she only half 
heard, and yet which comforted her and gave her courage. 

They came out of the forest, and walked over fields and meadows, 
and he, too, grew silent. 

She looked at him, and her fearfulness was so great and so pal- 
pable that he also became apprehensive. He could think of no 
encouraging word, the affair affected him too closely. 

They went on in silence side by side. A little wood, exactly in 
front of the farm, hid them from its occupants. 

When they had gone so far that he considered it advisable for 
her to continue her way alone, he whistled softly to the dog, and she 


She stood still, and looked so unhappy and forlorn that he whis- 
pered to her: 

“Now I will pray for you, here, Mildrid, and I will come when 
you are in need of me.” 

She thanked him in silence with absent eyes, for she could neither 
see nor think clearly. And then she left him. 

As soon as she was out of the wood, she could see straight into 
the best parlour—yes, crossways through it, for there was a window 
on the other side, from which she could see the village. 

Hans sat down with the dog, on one side, behind the nearest 
bush—from which vantage point he could also see into the room, 
which was now empty. 

When Mildrid had reached the barn, she looked round, and he 
nodded encouragement to her. 

She turned the corner, and disappeared into the courtyard. 

Here all was in the usual order, and everywhere it was peaceful 
and still, A few chickens walked about the yard. On the wall of 
the storehouse some iron rods to dry the hay were placed. 

Mildrid could see no further changes. 

She was going to turn to the right, in the direction of her grand- 
mother’s room—her fear probably induced her to try and secure a 
little time of grace before meeting with her parents. 

But just in the middle, between the two buildings, stood her 
father before a block, making a handle for an axe. There he stood 
in a knitted jacket with his braces over it. His head was bare ; the 
thin, long hair was blown over his face by the light wind which rose 
over the valley. He looked so well,’almost cheerful, at his work, that 
she mustered up sufficient courage to look at him. 

He was not conscious of her presence, so softly and carefully did 
she step over the stones. 

She whispered “Good day.” 

He turned round and looked at her for a few seconds in the 
greatest astonishment. 

“Ts it you, Mildrid? Has anything happened?” he added 
quickly, looking her narrowly and enquiringly in the face. 

“No,” she replied, and slightly flushed. 

His eyes remained fixed on her, but she did not look up to meet 
them. . 

He put the axe on one side. 

“Let us go into the house to mother,” he said. 

On the way, he enquired after the condition of the herd, and 
received satisfactory replies. ae 

“‘ Now Hans will see us going into the house,” thought Mildrid, 
as they crossed between the barn and the store-house, and came out 
on the other side. 

Having reached the parlour, Endrid went on to the kitchen door, 
and opened it. 

“Come in, mother,” he called into the kitchen. “Mildrid is here.” 

“My dear, has anything happened?” called her mother’s voice 
out of the kitchen. 

“No,” replied Mildrid behind her father, and then she advanced 


_ into the kitchen to her mother, who sat before the fire, peeling potatoes. 


And now her mother looked as sharply at her as her father had 
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done, and her glance had the same effect. Randi stood up, after she 
had put away her dish, went to the door, and said something to some- 
one outside. ‘Then she came back, took off her kitchen apron, 
washed her hands, and joined them. 

They then went, all three, into the parlour. 

Mildrid well knew her father and mother; she perfectly under- 
stood that all these -preparations denoted an expectation of some 
occurrence quite out of the commun. 


(To be continued. ) 





IMPRESSIONS OF ITALY. 
By Hans SOMMER. 


( Continued from page 510.) 


At the very outset of my remarks on the véfertoire of the opera- | 
houses in this country, | must express my disappointment at the neglect | 
of works which do not belong to the immediate present. Of such, apart | 
from the Cimarosa performance already described, I have heard only | 
1! Barbiere and La Favorita once, and La Sonnambula several times. | 
To these may be added (as they bear but slight echoes of Verdi’s 
heavy artillery) the charming operas of the brothers Ricci, Crispino ¢ | 
la Comare and. 11 nuove Figaro, perhaps also Flotow’s Z’Oméra (°), 
Le Educande di Sorrento by Usiglio, and La Hera by de Filippis. 
It is a pity that the best theatres are gradually shelving the genial | 
school of the opera semi-seria and opera buffa. ‘They principally deal 
in Verdi’s works, and besides those which are well known in 
Germany, are heard the Ballo in Maschera, Macbetto and La forza 
del destino—the weakest of all. Petrella’s Jone is in the same manner, 
also Marchetti’s Ruy Blas, so popular in Rome, and of which the 
libretto has been very effectively adapted from Victor Hugo’s drama. 
These operas show no advance musically in the school to which they 
belong. Their chief merit lies in the well worked-out dramatic 
climax ; the melodic invention, with the exception of a very few 
numbers, is far inferior to that of Verdi. A work of much greater 
importance, in point of poetical conception, is Arrigo Boito’s | 
Mefistofele. ‘The operas of Meyerbeer have gradually taken root here, | 
not to the advantage of Italian vocalization ; of these I heard the | 
Huguenots and L’ Etoile du Nord. 1 have already mentioned Thomas’s | 
Amleto, but the most irrepressible of operas is Gounod’s Faust. 

A word must be said in passing upon the operettas, native and 
imported. Suppé’s Boccaccio is one that has run a brilliant career. 
It is to be heard here, there, and everywhere, on the most elegant as 
well as on the most primitive stages. It was in connection with this 
work that I came across a theatre in Naples which bore the proud | 
name of The Phcenix, where, in order to reach the stalls, a descent 
of two flights deep into the earth had to be made, where the differ 
ence of opinion among the audience almost led them to blows, 
where the manager could only obtain a hearing for himself and mercy 
for a victimized lady-singer by crying out from the platform, “‘ Even 
the condemned prisoner is allowed a word !” 

But enough of this. Of the operatic material offered you can form 
a judgment from what I have said; on the manner of its presentation 
you shall now be enlightened. ‘To begin with the moving spirit of 
the whole—the conductor: I bear witness that many excellent ones 
are to be met with, who, however, have some odd ways of proceeding. 
Not infrequently they mark the first two beats of the bar by audibly | 
striking upon a tinplate fastened to the desk, with the result that the 
first two beats are always down-beats. I can only attest to an excep- 
tion at the San Carlo, where good conductors of the old school pre- 
side, acquitting themselves of their task with a certain degree of ease 
and elegance. Elsewhere the old proverb holds good with most con- 
ductors in reference to the singers—best man gives way. Only one 
of the race showed extraordinary energy ; but even greater qualities 
appeared in young Mascherone, of Rome, who so well understood 
how to bring out the complicated Mejfistofele with delicacy and 
precision, with vivid light and shade and subtle changes of ¢empo, 

that I must rank him among the most distinguished conductors, not 
in Italy alone. 

The best orchestra that I know of in Italy is undoubtedly that of 
San Carlo, of which the tone is strikingly beautiful, in spite of the 








strength of its numbers: it is built on a foundation of twelve double 
basses.* Now and then, to be sure, it might attack with greater 
verve. ‘Che large orchestras in Rome and Florence are also very 
good and composed of excellent material ; and even the smaller ones 
maintain the high standard of tone and tune. The choruses are less 
satisfactory ; the female voices are somewhat piercing, and when 
strengthened by those of boys, as in the introduction to Mefistofele, 
become actually unpleasant. I shall have something more to say 
later on about choral singing. 
The most celebrated vocalists are heard almost nowhere but in 
- London, Paris, and St. Petersburg, where they seek to turn the gold 


| of their voices into current coin. Though a good number of first- 
| rate singers exercise their art in Italy itself, mediocrity also flourishes 


extensively. One transformation has, however, unmistakably been 


| effected: while the singer of Rossini’s time was prized for his 


delicate and graceful phrasing, his flexible and elegant /oriture, 


| to-day he must excel in powerful tone and the sostenuto. This 


change is due to the broad effects of Verdi’s operas, which in their 
turn are accounted for by the influence of Meyerbeer. Every 
attempt at forcing is forbidden by this method, and a complete 
command of the voice is aimed at, even in the mezza voce. However 
incomprehensible may be the words—faulty the phrasing—unsuitable 
the dramatic expression-—all weighs as nothing in the scale against 
broad, rich, and well-produced tone. ‘The most popular effect is the 
increasing of the fiavo to an unexpected forte, or vice versa, the 
holding of a loud note until it dies away in a Pianissimo. After this 
phase of vocalization, which consists of command of tone, a well 


| executed /vrtamento at the end always produces a magical, though 


hackneyed effect. Every singer should strive after this cultivation 
and control of his voice, but to see herein, strictly speaking, the be 
all and end all of dramatic singing, is to go too far. I know of two 
kinds of singers. One of the first kind, a true artist, studies the 
musical idea, and asks himself: How shall I be able to re-create 
this thought of the poet and the composer, with accuracy and 
point, yet with artistic animation? A singer of the other sort asks, 
on the contrary: How shall | manage the musical phrases in such 
a way as to show my voice and my échaigue in the most advan- 
tageous light ? 

I say nothing of a third sort of singers whose incapacity obliges 
them to make extensive cuts. The second kind is known to be most 
numerous ; indeed most that | heard in Italy belonged to that cate- 


| gory. Certainly there is much enjoyment to be derived from the 


material beauty and artistic management of the human voice, but the 
dramatic art demands a great deal more, supposing that the work has 
been composed with an aim higher than to serve as a peg for the 
devices of expert singers ; but of lofty dramatic aims the Italians of 
the present day seem to have no notion. It is not that they are in- 
capable of the highest flights; on the contrary, these exquisitely- 
trained singers are not wanting in intellectual qualities and could 
well satisfy every demand ; that genius exists and can flash out at 
moments above every obstruction is noticeable in certain young and 
still unconventional singers. The root of the evil lies in the direction 
of the general taste, which is almost exclusively absorbed by the one- 
sided view of the art of vocalization ; in short, “ Fashion,” as Wagner 
strikingly puts it, “has chosen to regard a means of expression as 
an end.” Let us take the most celebrated of the tenors, Masini, 
whom I heard in the part of Raoul, and to whose popularity the prices 
of the reserved seats, increased to 25, 14, and 1o francs, and of the 
boxes to 80 and 100 francs, bear eloquent testimony. His voice is 
throughout of even, full, rich, and somewhat veiled tone ; if it lacks 
the freshness of Mierswinski’s it equals his in phenomenal range. 
Masini produced by artistic treatment, especially in the long-sustained 
pianissimo, an extremely beautiful and bell-like timbre. But he 
handles his part in a very arbitrary manner, not only by carelessness 
in a note here and there and by want of expression in recitative, but 
also in brilliant passages (which he would bring out in a tempestuous 
forte), by slurring over some intervals and ‘unduly accenting others. 
Often his phrasing was very graceful, at other times affected ; in fine, 
he showed himself devoid of conscientiousness and of that delicate 
artistic sense which Patti, for instance, possesses in so eminent a 





* Richter’s orchestra, with ten double basses, is from 90 to 100 strong. 
—( Translator’ s note.) 
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degree. Of course the G flat major movement in the fourth act of 
the Huguenots was overwhelmingly effective and had to be repeated. 
But when a highly-gifted singer behaves in such wise what can be 


expected of others who have fewer resources to fall back upon? Their | 


style is for the most part restlessly unsteady, and nothing is plainer 
than the eagerness with which they hasten to take shelter under one 
of the above-mentioned vocal tricks, which, when well executed, never 
fail in their object. Some artists of apparently German origin sang 
with more care, for instance a bass named Rapp and an excellent 
baritone, Kaschman; on the other hand, an insufferable Signora 
Kramberger was deservedly hissed night after night. Of all the 
numerous cantatrict at the San Carlo, I only heard one, the Signora 
Germano, who sang with real dramatic and musical apprehension ; 
she could not attain to more than a succes @estime ! 

I need scarcely say that the action of the play is a very trifling 
consideration with the performers who follow the universal practice 
of posing in front of the footlights. One remarkable thing is the 
absence of personal charm in the appearance and gestures of the 
ladies, another that incongruities (such as were presented by the 
“Gretchen” of Francesca Copca, in Rome, a light-footed soubrette 
of French farce) are received with enthusiasm. The stage director 
and carpenter sometimes lend valuable aid—to the incongruities, of 
which I can only give a few examples. The above-mentioned 
Gretchen appeared¥,as the possessor of a Sicilian-Moorish castle, 
with flights of steps, terraces, and balconies, and a garden 
shaded by palms and banana trees. Just such another garden, 
boasting of luxuriant tropical vegetation, belonged to the “fair 
Majesty of Denmark ;” all the more extraordinary because the 
previous scene upon the platform of the castle at Elsinore had been 
played in snow and ice. Hamlet’s mother adopted some peculiar 
court-ceremonies ; the pages, on a state occasion, planted themselves 
in a row infront of the ladies, perhaps on the ground of their superior 
attractions. ‘The consideration shown towards the bent and quaking 
Faust in Boito’s opera was quite touching ; in the walking scene, after 
the exit of the chorus, a tree-stump was fetched in by liveried servants, 
upon which Faust sank before beginning his air. All this was the 
more extraordinary, because some really splendid scenic effects were 
produced in direct contrast, as in the appearance of the /rate grigio 
(Mephistopheles). By the prominence given to the ballet, many 


mistakes are made; the finale of the Ballo in Maschera is entirely | 


spoilt by it. To what end all the grandeur and finery, even the 
splendidly painted decorations, if artistic judgment be wanting in their 
application ? 


I could bring forward many more examples, but you will have | 


heard enough, as it is, to induce you to agree with me that the Italian 
is far from interesting himself in the dramatic quality of the opera, 
that he has quite lost the habit of allowing the meaning of it asa 
whole to influence him; that in short he prefers to amuse himself with 
such fragmentary results of artistic effort as most agreeably tickle the 
senses. 

When I first examined Boito’s Me/fisfofele in the pianoforte score, 
I was filled with admiration of the magnificent conception in which 
all the subject-matter from the Prologue to the Apotheosis of Faust, 
is so perfectly connected together and throughout overshadowed by 
the haunting thought “Verweile doch, du bist so schon.” My 
apprehensions of the failure in Italy of what I judged to be a 
step towards operatic reform (having regard also to the abstract 
music), were soon falsified by the news of the uncontested triumph 
of Mefistofele. ‘This aroused in me a belief in the dawning of a new 
era. Then I heard the opera. Poor Boito! Everything of signifi- 
cance and originality which had so much delighted me in thy work, 
seemed to be passed over unappreciated by the public. But thy 
foresight and skill had provided some passages amongst its beauties 
quite after the hearts of the Italians, in which the singers could allow 
their artifices to shine, and thou thereby assuredst the victory of thy 
reform ! 

Another of my convictions was overthrown on reading a series of 
articles in the Corriere della Mattina, introductory to the production 
of Amleto. The critic took high ground in his views of Shakespeare, 
and pointed out particularly that the poet’s neglect to idealize his 
female characters arose from the circumstance that women’s parts 
were performed by boys in his day. At last that defect was to be | 


remedied in the promised opera, as far as Ophelia was concerned. | 











Here at least, I thought, is displayed some interest in the drama. 
My expectations received a rude shock when I learnt how the 
operatic Ophelia was represented—how she never ceased dogging 
poor Hamlet’s footsteps. After a week passed, the announcement 
| was made that the fifth act was to be omitted for the sake of brevity. 
The one and a-half hour’s ballet, Rodope, which took its place, was not 
supposed to infringe upon the desired “ brevity.” So much for the 
drama! In the case of Gounod’s Faust, it was not thought worth 
while to make any similar announcement ; the overture and first act 
| were simply left out ; perhaps because the subscribers were in the 
habit of appearing only at the beginning of the second, so that 
nothing remained of the old philosopher, with his thirst for know- 
ledge and his compact with the Evil One. 

Frequently a ballet is inserted after the second or third act of a 
lengthy opera, apparently to add a pleasant variety. This scarcely 
shocked my feelings more than the perpetual breaking-off of the dra- 
matic continuity by applause and repetitions of single pieces. Mar- 
guerite, in the prison scene of Mefistofele, had fallen down very 
sensationally at the close of her air, but she rose up at once, sweetly 
acknowledged the applause, and went over everything again—the 
swoon, the rapid recovery, and the curtseys—after which she was 
content to settle down upon her pallet in the background. This sort 
of thing occurs daily, and is not unknown in Germany. But I shall 
never forget what I experienced on hearing the Bénédiction des 
Poignards (Huguenots) at the San Carlo. Nowhere, even in Paris, 
had I heard it so splendidly sung, so finished in the lights and shades 
of time and tune, which varied from the softest whispers to sounds 
of threatening power ; scenically it was equally excellent, the detached 
groups consulting together, the six priests gliding from one to another, 
everyone seemed individually inspired. It was masterly! And this 
was the same chorus which, a little while ago, had stood and sung 
like sticks ; it was difficult to believe oneself in the same theatre. 
Well, the conductor and the regisseur had aimed here at an artistic 
rendering, and as such it was recognized with an ovation. “ Fuori, 
fuori!” They all had to re-appear and—repeat the whole chorus ! 
One more recall and afterwards the drama was allowed to proceed. 
My thesis is in no wise influenced by this occurrence, which, how- 
ever, has strengthened my firm confidence in the capacity of Italian 
artists. 

As to the way Lohengrin was understood, whether they adapted 
it to their taste or whether they rose to a higher level of feeling by 
the aid of Mascherone’s intelligent direction, I would only too 
gladly state had I not unfortunately missed the performance. 
I learnt one fact about it: that the same thing happened with the 
great chorus on Lohengrin’s approach as had happened with the 
Conspirators’ Chorus in the Huguenots. Great enthusiasm ; “ dis, 
bis”; countless bows; then Elsa sank back into her attitude of 
absorbed prayer, Lohengrin took again to his boat, and the whole 
miraculous climax was repeated ! 








MUSIC IN HAWAII NEI. 
By A. MARQUES. 
(From the “ Hawaiian Almanachk and Annual.” ) 
(Continued from page 492.) 


As far then as I can judge, from the authority of all the intelli- 
gent natives I have had occasion to consult on the subject, and from 
what I have been able to hear myself of pure native meles and hulas, 
I think the old Hawaiian music could have been divided into two 
classes, which, for the want of a better definition, I shall here call 
the chanting and dancing ones. The first included all the incanta- 
tions and meles which were simply sung, hummed, or recited. They 
were mostly on one single prolonged note, occasionally varied by a 
quavering of the voice on two notes in major second, which could 
be accurately termed shaking or trilling. The other class, the true 
singing which accompanied hulas or dancing, was constructed on 
two, three, or four notes, the principal of which were—the dominat- 
ing one, or tonic C, and its inferior fourth, or dominant G, the 
others being, the most common, the semitone below the tonic, or 
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subtonic B ; less common a tone above, or supertonic D, and more 
rare still a major third, mediant E. I have never heard in old music 
of the subdominant F being used, and have only once heard the sub- 
mediant A. The ordinary music to hulas was thus formed of com- 
binations of C and G, of C B C and G, and of G Cand E. Some 
finals were made of C E C E C, and one tune could have been 
nearly translated by AC DC. But the most complete I have heard 
was a huli-huli made out of G C B C D E with finals in D G and 
EC. As can be clearly seen by the above, all these combinations 
only sketched out two of our most important modern chords—tonic 
and dominant. The chords of the subdominant, and of the dominant 
with its seventh, seem to have been missing, and what use of them 
is made by modern Hawaiians, they have evidently learned of western 
civilization. Singing in unison was probably the most common ; yet 
that the ancient Hawaiians did really sing in parts, I do not now 
doubt, though their part singing may not have been anything near 
to what we call part singing. The part singing I have heard in hula 
was either wo farts, the men singing the air, and the women singing 
one octave and a fifth above, or else ¢hvee parts, two as above, and 
an intermediate one, chanting simultaneously on the mediant or 
major third. This did really produce harmony, but of what kind 
according to our modern notions, will be explained by remarking 
that whilst the highest and lowest parts sang, as I have said, in fifths 

both following scrupulously the melodic design, and producing what 
we call consecutive or forbidden fifths, the intermediate part kept on 
the mediant of the tonic, even when the other parts passed to the 
dominant. Yet the effect of these combinations, often quite pleasant, 
was never as discordant as might be anticipated from the description 

and any disagreeable sensation was avoided by the perfect time and 
ensemble of the performers. I have never heard four parts, nor any- 
thing approaching our fundamental bass parts, whose office in the 
Hawaiian music seems to have been taken by the thumping of the 
calabashes on the ground, whilst the brisk snapping of the fingers on 
the same, marked the pulsations and their subdivision. Here I may 
add that all the Hawaiian meles were very clearly divided into regular 
phrases of two or four bars of equal time, and that every verse or 
strophe was made of eight or sixteen bars; and if the poetry was 
deficient in length, the singer or dancer made up the deficiency by 
counting time or bars, whilst the movement was being kept up by 
the accompanying instruments, calabashes or drums, or ukeke sticks. 

This leads me to speak about time. Though having a very 
correct notion of simple time, and a very accurate sentiment of its 
variations—some of the oldest meles and hulas being remarkable for 
changes of time wonderfully executed—yet the natives seem slow to 
understand and grasp some complicated movements; in fact, the 
only time that seems absolutely natural to them is 2-4 or 4-4, in every 
shade of velocity. But the 3-4 and 6-8 do not seem so natural to 
them, and I hold, even from the authority of that thorough musician 
our respected bandmaster, Mr. H. Berger, that he has always had 
most trouble in making the natives keep good time in Mazurka or 
Valse movements, and in 6-8, 9-8, or 12-8; their tendency is, it 
would seem, to hurry up the last two beats out of three, so as to 
bring the swing of it gradually near to the 2-4, divided up in one 
long beat followed by two short ones falling again on the long one of 
next bar, similar to the movement characteristic of the “ Bourrée,” or 
also similar to the polka step, only here it is reversed, two short beats 
falling on one long one, and this last kind of movement is precisely 
the characteristic accompaniment to many hula dances. Of course 
natives have never taken to those special movements in 3-4 which 
characterize the Spanish fandango and bolero, and the Teutonic 
polonaise. That these difficulties of time can, however, be overcome. 
is shown by the immense repertory of difficult operatic music so well 
played by the royal Hawaiian band, which, under the leadership of 
one foreigner, is composed exclusively of natives. But probably it 
needed Mr, Berger’s patience and practical talent to smooth the defi- 
ciency, and certainly at present any of the band boys—and after them 
many native amateurs—play and beat a valse movement as regular 
probably as it can be obtained. 

However, the peculiarity of the ancient Hawaiians being restricted 
to one kind of time, together with the number of their musical notes 
being so few—two only for the chanting or recitative, whilst the 
singing only disposed of a couple of notes more—render more 





through them ; and after hearing the immense quantity of most 
diversified meles and hulas they managed to invent, it must be con- 
fessed that doing so much on such a small basis speaks most favourably 
of the natural genius and versatility of the race. 

But hulas and meles being foreign to my real object, music, I 
shall not insist any further, except that it will not be out of place here 
to remark that both the chanting and the hula of the Hawaiians are 
not by any means original, or special with them. In fact, when I 
first came to Honolulu,.I was struck by the discovery that they were 
in many cases identified with songs and dances which I had seen 
or heard in the northern provinces of Africa. At the present time, 
the Arabians chant on one, and sing on two or three notes, and wail 
their mourning in exactly the same way as the old Hawaiians, which 
might be taken as a proof in favour of Judge Fornander’s theory, that 
this race might not have been absolutely foreign to the old Arabic 
stock. The same remark was made by H. M. King Kalakaua, who, 
when traversing Spain, recognized some very characteristic hulas, 
both in gestures and music, in some of the Aragonese national dances, 
which could be accounted for by the fact of having been introduced 
into Spain by Moorish conquerors. nd let it be said that the fact 























astonishing and wonderful the result and effect they did obtain 


of the Arabic chanting not being devoid of musical poetry, is proved 
by the very popular use made of it by Félicien David, who first started 
his reputation with the very chants he brought back from the desert. 
No wonder that all the early visitors here agree in finding the general 
effect of Hawaiian music very pleasing. 


(To be continued.) 





ITALIAN OPERA IN PARIS. 


A case, which throws a curious light on the attempts to resuscitate 
Italian opera which were made a few years ago in Paris, has just been 
heard before the Tenth Chamber of Correctional Police. M. Maurel, 
the well-known singer, had taken as a joint director of the opera with 
himself, Signor Corti, now impresario of La Scala of Milan. After 
six months Corti resigned, having first taken the precaution to book 
himself down for £1,200 as his share of the £42,000 that had been 
subscribed by the lovers of art for the revival of Italian opera. The 
court awarded Signor Corti the £1,200 as his year’s salary, but 
when the books of the theatre were examined a deficit of £400 was 
discovered. This sum, it was alleged, had been paid to a firm in 
Milan which supplied shoes and slippers to the theatre through Signor 
Enrico Corti, brother of the defendant and cashier to the opera 
management. The representative of the firm, however, said that no 
money was due, nor had any been received. ‘The receipt was 
accordingly regarded as a forgery, and Signor Corti, the joint 
manager, was charged with breach of trust. M. Maurel was called, 
but gave the judge to understand, in a rather theatrical manner, that, 
he being an artist, did not trouble himself with such sublunary 
matters as the keeping of books and the regulation of accounts 
relating to the distribution of money. He had spoken to his 
colleague about the sum alleged to have been paid to the house in 
Milan, but he was on bad terms with Signor Corti, and did not go 
further into the matter with him. In reply to a question from the 
President, M. Maurel said that he had made no profit out of the 
Italian opera, and that his share of the debts incurred had been 
assessed at 500,000f. Enrico Corti, the cashier, after having con- 
tradicted himself on several points, said that he had paid the money 
over to M. Maurel himself, a statement which caused laughter in 
court. The tribunal finally dismissed the case, nothing having been 
proved against the manager.—Daily Telegraph Paris Correspondence. 








PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
SATURDAY, August 14.—I0 a.m. : Service, Calkin ; Anthem, “ Praise 
the Lord, O Jerusalem,” No. 408 (Ps. cxlvii, 12), Scott. 3 p.m. : Service, 
Calkin ; Anthem, “Send out Thy light,” No. 563, p. 192 (Ps. xliii. 3), 


Gounod. 

SuNDAY, August 15 (Eighth Sunday after Trinity).—10 a.m : Service 
(Turle), in D throughout ; Hymn, after 3rd Collect, No. 40. 3 p.m.: Service 
(Turle), in D ; Anthem, “ Who is like unto Thee” (Ex. xv. 11), Sullivan ; 


Hymn, after 3rd Collect, No. 78. 
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Music Publishers’ Weekly List. 
SONGS. 

Crusader, The... 33 So Hopkinson 
Falling Shadows... . os - be ee as ” 

Hush, little baby, don’t you cry F. Belasco ...  «- Reid 
Just a Flower... e ‘ is es ae Hopkinson 
Tear and the Smile, The J. T. Stone Brewer 

PIANOFORTE PIECES. 

Camp, The , aa Joseph Skeaf ... Reid 
Gavotte, by Handel. B flat F. Claremont Brewer 


Gipsy Chorus (The Bohemian Girl) J. 7.Stone ... 3: ” 
Harp that once, The _... se ... F, Claremont... ie ” 
I dreamt that I dwelt (The Bohemian Girl) ... J. T. Stone... ee ” 
Illustrations Opératiques bss ee »» a6 a . 

13.—Don Giovanni. 14.—Linda di Chamouni. 15.—I Puritani. 

16.—Der Freischiitz 17.—Fra Diavolo. 18.—Fille du Régiment. ; 
Intermezzo and Minuetto ma G. A. Lord Hopkinson 
Largo (Handel) ... me ia F. Claremont Brewer 
Meeting of the Waters, The... ee 9. Ae ms % 
Minstrel Boy, The be das rr 
Then you’ll remember me (The Bohemian 

Girl) .... ses = ‘ J. T. Stone ... ” 


VOCAL DUETS, TRIOS, PART SONGS, &c. 
. ae ... John J. Joyce Novello 
Tonic Sol-fa Series, 502... as ” 


rT cee eee 29 


Five Hymns =e ‘ 
Glorious Apollo .. ‘a5 
Lord preserveth, The (Octavo 


Anthems, 304) Philip Armes Mush... $5 " 


HYMNS. 


Catholic Hymns ... ...Edited by A. E. Tozer... de 9 


Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


Madame Trebelli will leave for America in September for a six 
months’ tour of sixty concerts. Her daughter, Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli, 
is to accompany ker. 





A rumour has been in circulation tor some time past that Mr. Henschel | 


had resigned his post of Professor of Singing at the Royal College of 
Music. We are authorized to state that this is not the case, and that 
Mr. Henschel will continue to act as Professor of Singing and Member of 
the Board of Professors at the College. 


A well-known English tenor of a former generation has lately died. 
Donald William King was once famous as a ballad singer and in English 
opera ; he sang for several seasons at Drury Lane under Bunn’s manage- 
ment. Hiscareer began when, as a boy, he was a chorister at the Chapel 
Royal. His master was Hawes, tutor to George II]. Mr. King was in 
his 75th year. 

The Zadl/et explains that Liszt was not in holy orders, but had 
received only the ecclesiastical tonsure, which was conferred upon him 
by his friend Cardinal Hohenlohe, at Rome. 











Signor Ria gave his annual morning concert at Messrs. Collard and | 


Collard’s on the 29th of last month. The attendance was very good: 
the programme was an attractive one, comprising several new songs and 
pieces, besides some old-established favourites. Among the artists were :— 
Madame Sinico Campobello and her daughter, Mdlle. Amelia Sinico, 
whose duet, “Sull’ aria,” was received with great favour ; as were also 
Madame Sinico’s so/#,; Mdlle. Dufour, who sang a new song by Fanny 
Puzzi with great success ; the Comtesse Anna de Bremont, Mr. Clive, 
and Signor Rocca. The duet from Cresimanno’s Maria Tiepolo sung by 
Madame Sinico and Signor Ria was very effective and elicited enthusiastic 
encores. Amongst the instrumentalists were: Mdlle.de Bono, violin ; Signor 
Giambattista, pianoforte ; and Signor de Cristofaro,mandoline. Mr.Collette 
gave some recitations, and the concert wound up with Denza’s_ popular 
** Funiculi-Funicula,” sung by the composer and all the other vocalists. 
The Signori Samuelli and Denza conducted this concert, which was a 
great success, 


PROVINCIAL 


Mr. W. Hutchinson’s conic opera, Glamour, will be produced in 
Edinburgh on August 31, and not in Birmingham, as previously an- 
nounced. 

BRYNYFFYNNON WESLEYAN CHAPEL ORGAN.—This organ has been 
re-opened, and two recitals of admirably chosen music were given before 
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large assemblies by Mr. Alexander J. Phipps, R.A.M, principal of the 
Liverpool Conservatoire of Music, assisted by Madlle. Kefalas (soprano), 
and Madame Bolani (contralto). The instrument has been rebuilt by 
Messrs. Gray and Davidson. the well-known organ builders, who have 
fully sustained their long-standing reputation, and has been improved 
both in tone and compass. The superior quality of tone was greatly 
admired, whilst, by the application of a patent pallet, the touch has been 





made very light and easy of manipulation, as shown by the clean runs, 
shakes, and arpeggios noticeable in Mr. Phipps’s masterly performances, 
The reconstruction of this instrument has left nothing to be desired, and 
all the minute details of the interior mechanism are on the most modern 
principle. The following is the specification of the organ :— 


GREAT ORGAN. 


Open Diapason ............ «. 8 feet Piccolo .ssseeses er seseeeeee oe 2 feet 
CHIR Go. csc psitieszintcowecest ee Mixture ... sseceeeee oo 3 ranks 
Stopped Diapason Bass ... 8 ,, Trombone Bass «......+- «+0 8 feet 
Clarinet Flute .............6. 83; Trombone Treble .....-...... 8 ,, 
PEDAIG 5.5 sch 0bs.dcaaseesseee Mi CANIGEE iG ok ddes sts. TR: 
Harmonic Flute.......00--+++5 4 45 


PEDAL ORGAN, 
COC AO Pierce 30 Notes. 


SWELL ORGAN. 


Double Diapason ......+-.++ 16 ,, 

Open Diapason ..... ......6+ 8 ,, Radiating & Concave Pedal Board 
Goncert BIUte .v.iccinec se esktseiB yg according to the recommended 
COIN. spss segckociapieseness S 5 scale of the College of Organists, 
TNL os puss gnsoned ees es 4» one of the most important ad- 
Gems Horn ovecsseee rerooee 4 99 ditions to the organ. 

Fifteenth 2, Open Diapason...............16 feet 
Cornopean os. esesereee + vee oe 8 yy Bourdon ... ..++-+++-seeee eee ee 6 yy 
Orchestral Oboe... ++. 8 Oetave A sviseaini tesdteddeea Bin, 


” 
CouPLERS. 

Swell to Great 

Swell to Great (octave) 


Great to Pedals 
Swell to Pedals 


| The additional improvements include an improved crescendo pedal 


movement. The swell manual overhangs the great. The pedal board 
is central with the manuals, which facilitates the manipulation of the 
upper portion of the pedal board. Although no exterior additions and 
decorations have been added, the interior is entirely new. 


CARKMARTHEN.—Services were held in St. Peter's Church on the 
occasion of the re-opening of the organ after its removal from 
the gallery to the chancel, and on its having been changed from 
a two-manual organ to a three-manual one. New sets of stops have 
also been added and the mechanism greatly improved. The choir has 
been increased, and now consists chiefly of men and boys, who have been 
robed in surplices, and sit in stalls in the chancel. At the morning service 
the anthem was Bennett’s ‘God is a Spirit,” well sung by The Misses 
Effie Spurrell, A. Bona, and Messrs. J. B. Arthur and H. Hartley. In the 
afternoon, at three o'clock, an organ recital was held in the church, 
There was a very large congregation. Mr. Harding played most effec- 
tively on the organ, and the solos were very well sung. The following was 
the programme : Overture, “ Occasional Oratorio” (Handel) ; “ Andante 
Elevazione” (Morandi); solo, “1 know that my Redeemer liveth” 
(Handel), Miss Effie Spurrell; ‘Carillons de Dunkerque” (Turpin) ; 
“ Offertoire” in F (Batiste) ; solo, “ Honour and Arms” (Handel), Mr. 
Hartley ; “ Cavatina ” (Raff) ; “ Jubilee March” (arranged by Whitting- 
ham) ; hymn, 490; “ Hallelujah” (Handel) There was another service 
in the evening.—A Welsh Choral Festival for the Archdeaconry of 
Carmarthen has since been held, when the following choirs were present :-— 
Cantoris: Llangendeirne, 33; Lampeter Velfrey, 24; Llanelly Parish 
Church, 42; Pembrey Parish Church, 35; Burry Port, 24; Llanegwad, 86 ; 
Llanllwch, 18; Llanllawddog, 21; Llanpumpsaint, 29; Gorseinon Station, 
40; Llanybri, 44; Decani: Kidwelly, 31; Brynamman, 56; Pontyberem, 
4o; Carmarthen, 20; Llansamlet, 52; Pontardulais, 54; Abergwili, 56 ; 
Llangain, 45; I.oughor, 28; and Llandilo-Talybont, 54; making a total 
of 834. The clergymen of the different parishes were present in most 
instances. The singing went off successfully, excellent time and 
tune being kept throughout.—An eisteddfod in aid of erecting a public- 
hall at Llanwrtyd was held at Llanwrtyd on August 2, presided over by 
Mr. R Campbell-Davys, Neuadd Fawr. The chair prize was won by the 
Rev. W. Glanffrwd Thomas. Only one choir, which hailed from Carmar- 
then, competed for the chief choral prize of £30, and £5 to ihe conductor, 
and that was deemed worthy of it. In the evening there was a concert. 
--The Oxford examiners for the degree of Musical Bachelor have passed 
the exercise composed for voices and orchestra sent up for their approval 
by Mr. C. J. Revell, the Surveyor of Taxes at Carmarthen. 


EASTBOURNE.---The Eastbourne Review publishes the circular issued 
by the committee of the Julian Adams Testimonial, on the resigna- 
tion of that musician from the directorship of the Devonshire Park 
orchestra, owing to various disagreements with the managers. The 
committee beg to say that subscriptions may be forwarded to any 
of their members, or to the treasurer. Already upwards of £66 has been 
contributed by the friends and supporters of the late conductor, whose 
concerts were superior to those generally heard at sea-side resorts, 
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GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. — The following are the exact 
details of the festival performances : 

Tuesday Morning, September 7, at 10, in the Cathedral, a Special 
Choral Service by the three Choirs (Walmisley, in D), and Wesley’s 
Anthem, ‘‘ Blessed be the God and Father ;” at 1.30, Eizjah; at 5,a 
Choral Service; at 8, in the Shire Hall, the first Concert—-Part I., the 
new Cantata, Andromeda, by C. H. Lloyd ; Part I1., Miscellaneous 

On Wednesday Morning, at 8, in the Cathedral, Choral Service (Croft 
in A), and Attwood’s Anthem, “ Withdraw not thou ;” at 11.30, Dvorak’s 
Stabat Mater ; and after an interval of one hour, Mendelssohn’s Reform- 
ation Symphony, Gibbons’s “ Almighty and everlasting God,” Wesley’s 
“ Exultate Deo,” and Hiller’s Song of Victory; at 5 p.m., a Choral 
Service; at 7.30, Rockstro’s Zhe Good Shepherd and Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise. 

On Thursday Morning, at 8, Choral Service (Garrett in F), and 
Greene’s Anthem, “I will sing;” at 11.30, Mors et Vita, at 5, Choral 
Service; at 8, in the Shire Hall, second Concert—Part I, Cowen’s 
Sleeping Beauty ; Part I1., Miscellaneous, including Dr. Hubert Parry’s 
new orchestral work. 

Friday Morning, at 8, Choral Service (Boyce in A), Anthem, “If we 
believe” (Goss) ; at 11.30, the Messiah ; at 6.30 p.m, Special Nave Ser- 
vice, with full band and chorus, comprising a Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis, composed for the occasion by C. Lee Williams, and closing with 
Beethoven’s “ Hallelujah.” 

The principal vocalists are Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, 
Madame Patey, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Winch, 
Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr. Santley. Organ, Dr. Langdon Colborne ; 
pianoforte (and organ Wednesday evening), Mr. W. Done ; solo pianist, 
Miss Fanny Davies ; leader and solo violinist, Mr. Carrodus; conductor, 
Mr. Lee Williams. 

SWANSEA.— Madame Adelina Patti- Nicolini has announced a morning 
concert at the Albert Hall, Swansea, to take place on August 18, for the 
benefit of the Swansea Hospital and the poor of the neighbourhood of 
Craig-y-nos Castle. Madame Patti is to be assisted in her generous 
purpose by the following artists -—Signor Nicolini, Signor Bonetti, Mlle. 
Thérése Castellan (violin), Signor Tito Mattei (pianoforte), Mr. John 
Thomas (harp), Mr. Augustus Spalding (recitation), and Mr. William 
Ganz, who will conduct the concert. 


FOREIGN. 


GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA.—On the night of July 16, a drawing- 
room concert, promoted by the Sunday School teachers of St. Thomas’s 
Church for the benefit of the City Presbyterian Sunday Schools, was held 
in St. Andrew’s Congregational Hall. The hall, which was laid out in 
drawing-room style, and decorated by the teachers, was completely filled, 
all the tickets having been disposed of. Abundant refreshments were 
provided, and an excellent programme of music was gone through under 
the direction of Mr. E. A. V. Abraham. This kind of entertainment is a 
novelty in Demerara, and the gathering is considered to have been 
exceedingly successful. 

NEW YORK.—The summer nights’ concerts are seasonable enjoy- 
ments, and Mr. Neueudorff is making them more and more popular by 
starting a composer's night once a week. The first of these was to be 
devoted to compositions by Wagner ; the second to those of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. On Sunday evenings the audience wax enthuastic over the 
selections from Ponchielli, Berlioz, Wagner, Bizet, and other less renowned 
masters.—Signor Angelo has organised an Italian Opera Company, which 
is to perform at the Academy for Music from October 18th to 22nd. 
Amongst the singers reported to be engaged are Mdlles. Valda, Montalba, 


Borghi, Signori Giannini, Poliani, Cesari, Pinto, and Corsii—The American 


Art Journal gives the following resumé of the musical numbers of the new 
opera Priscilla, by Signor Fanciulli, and readers of Longfellow may be 
interested in seeing how a popular poem has been arranged for music : 
Overture with chorus. Prologue, Grand Indian Scene, War-dance, 
Original Indian Chorus, &c., Grand Prayer on the Landing of the 
Pilgrims. First act—Recitative and romanza, Miles Standish (baritone) ; 
duet, Miles Standish and John Alden (tenor) ; John Alden’s romanza, Pris- 
cilla (soprano) at the spinning-wheel singing “ The Old Hundredth,” which 


leads to a scena and aria ; duet, Priscilla and John Alden; grand chorus, | 
“ Farewell to the Mayflower ;” episode, John Alden ; chorus of sailors on | 
the Mayflower ; grand scene between Priscilla, John Alden, and Miles | 
Standish ; summoned to the outpost ; grand prayer, finale. Second act— | 


Chorus of females, with Priscilla episode and Indian girl song (contralto), 
finishing with an ensemble for the two principals and chorus; grand scene ; 
soldiers bring the armour of Miles Standish ; grand finale. Third act 
opens with orchestral prelude, morning, John Alden recitative ; scene 
and duet between John Alden and Priscilla; chorus, “ Greeting to the 
bride and groom ;” Wedding March and ceremony, followed by the ap- 
parition of Standish, concerted piece, vocal quintet, followed by chorus 
and orchestra ; finale, rondo, Priscilla and chorus. 

PARIS, August 8.—To the operas mentioned last week can now be 


company of the Opéra. Le Prophéte is shortly to be revived. M. Gail- 
hard has been named Chevalier de la légion @honneur. After his 
return from the Pyrenees in September, the dédutantes, Miles. d’Alvar 
and Lafertrille, will probably make their appearance. The part of De la 
Tremoille in Pa¢rie will be taken by M. Ibos, not M. Capoul, as at first 
supposed.—The revival of La Petite Fadette at the Opéra Comique is 
likely to enjoy more favour now than it did on its production seven years 
ago. The music, by M. Semet, is pleasing and in no way pretentious ; 
the libretto, compiled by Michel Carré from George Sand’s romance, is 
not the material out of which effective operettas are generally concocted, 
becoming monotonous in the attempt to preserve the idyllic calm 
of the original conception. However, the public received the piece 
with approbation The cast was an excellent one; it included a young 
singer, Madame Noelly, who identified herself with the heroine most 
charmingly. The singing of Madame Ismaél was also much appreciated. 
The new work by M. Saint-Saéns is to be produced at this house during 
the winter. It is an opera in three acts and four tableaux, called Proser- 
Zine, but not dealing with the classical traditions suggested by the title. 
The scene is laid in the Italy of the period of the Renaissance. The 
poem is by Louis Gallet, from a drama by Vacquerie. The comic opera 
Frivoli, is to be handed over to M. Floury, of the Chatelet, for per- 
formance during the winter in Paris. The costumes and scenery of the 
great London theatre come with it. 

The public competitions of the Paris Conservatoire were held re- 
cently, eliciting great interest. From morning until night an audience 
remained gathered to hear the efforts of the candidates. The most 
popular and brilliant trials were in singing and operatic singing. The 
first prize, for men, in both departments, was carried off by M. Delmas. 
A fine career is open to this young bass, who has great natural gifts of 
physique and presence, besides a voice that is compared to Faure’s, and 
an intelligent idea of his art, evinced by his skilful delivery of airs from 
Semiramide, Robert le Diable,and the Huguenots. The singing in the 
female classes brought to the front no such exceptional voice and talent, 
but on the whole it was of a high standard, and many prizes were 
deservedly awarded. The first was gained by Mlles. Ribeyre and 
Cremer, the second by Miles. Levasseur and Durand. In opera there 
was no first prize awarded to women ; Mlle. Tanesy gained the second. 
In comic opera, where, on the other hand, no men received the highest 
prize, Mlle. Ribeyre was again first with Mlle. Cabot. In the pianoforte 
playing great talent was shown. First prizes, men, MM. Reitlinger and 
Hirsch ; second prize, M. Libert. Women, first prizes, Mlles. Soupe, Texte, 
Naumbourg, Domenech, and Gruié. For harp playing, first prize to Mlle. 
Spencer-Owen. Violin first prizes, MM. Rieu, Guarnieri, Lafarge, and 
Sicard ; second prizes, Mlles. Dantin (only thirteen years old) and 
Gauthier. The first prizes for wind-instrument players were awarded as 
follows : flute, M. Richaud; oboe, MM. Hurel and Longy; clarinet, 
M. Terrier ; bassoon, M. Vialet ; cornet-a-piston, M. Bonnet ; trumpet, 
M. Bruguiére ; trombone, M. Bailly. In fugue and counterpoint the first 
prize went to M. Dukas. In harmony no first prize was awarded to the 
male pupils; Mlle. Jaeger won it in her class. Again in pianoforte 
accompaniment the young men failed to reach the necessary standard 
for the highest prize : women, first prize, Mlle. Prestat : organ first prize, 
M. Marty; violoncelio, first prize, MM. Amato and Von Embrodt ; 
contrabass, first prize, M. Perrin. 


THE EIDGENOSSISCHES SANGERFEST AT St. GALL.—This festival 
of Swiss choral singers, beginning on the roth of July, took place in the 
large building on the high ground of the Rosenberg, whence a view is 
obtained of the town at its foot, of Lake Constance, and of snow- 
covered mountains. The concert hall held 5500 seats for listeners, 





and accommodation for nearly as many performers. The first day’s 
music comprised Handel’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day and excerpts from 
Wagner’s Meistersinger; the members of the local and neighbouring 
societies performed them very well, assisted by an orchestra from Ziirich, 
a Swiss soprano, Frl. Herzog, who excelled in the Handel arias, 
and Herr Dierich (Leipzig), who appeared more at home in the tenor 
parts of the Meistersinger than in the Ode. The second day was devoted 
to competitions, from half-past six in the morning. A number of praise- 
worthy performances were listened to by the sorely tried judges. A 
marked feature was the realistic character of many of the compositions. 
A Zirich choral society performed, to great perfection, a curious and 
ingenious piece by F. Hegar, which dot sree the march of a battalion 
through the African desert: the regular tread of the soldiers, the heavy 
atmosphere of the desert inducing drowsiness, the illusions of the weary 
men, a sudden call to action. The cantata L’He/vétie, composed and 
directed by Plumhof, was the great success of the third day’s per- 
formances. Of the smaller pieces the humorous Zin /ustig Zechen, by 
Heuberger, was applauded with great vigour; as was also Attenhofer’s 
arrangement of Schubert’s Am die Musik, for male voices and orchestra. 
The elaborate Kriegsgesang im Walde, by Gustav Weber, was another 
very successful piece of descriptive writing ; it was followed by Sturm’s 
Jock von Hazeldean.. Though the programme was of great length, 


| perhaps the most effective of all the part-songs was the last, ‘“‘ Wackre 


added Faust, La Juive, l’ Africaine, which all receive full justice from the ~ 





Burschen, Schwyze Burschen,” sung by four thousand male voices which 
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were quite able to hold their own against the full orchestral accompani- 
ment provided by the conductor Meyer. 


The financial success of this years Bayreuth Festival has led the 
managers to decide on holding a course of performances next year. All 
lovers of Wagner’s music will joyfully welcome this news ; it cannot be 
quite unexpected in spite of the sinister rumours that have been spread 
that the present performances were to be the last. 


Emil Scaria was buried at Frankfort-on-the-Maine on July 26. His 
funeral was attended by sympathetic friends of various nationalities. 


The follewing musicians have received orders or titles of merit: 
Anton Bruckner, the composer ; Professor Carl Schroeder, for his services 
at Sondershausen ; Angelo Neumann and Freiherr von Loén, operatic 
managers, 


Capellmeister Ad. Miiller, senior, of Vienna, died on July 25, 
aged 85. 


A new comic opera, by Forster, called Die Madchen von Schilda, will 
be produced at Neustrelitz. 


_ The Mikado Opera Company open a series of pertormances at the 
Vienna Carl Theatre on September 1. 


Several members of the Italian Opera Company at Rio di Janeiro have 
been attacked by yellow fever. 


The son of Bjérnsterne Bjérnson has chosen the stage as a profession. 
He recently appeared at the Theatre Royal, Christiania, in the title-réle 
of his father’s historical drama, “ Sigurd Slembe.” 
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FIRST FOUR GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 


Uncer the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GoRE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


a GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal | 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant | 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

raphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘“‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 
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JOHN BELL & CO. (LIMITED) 
SYNDICATES 


FORMED DAILY FOR DEALING IN 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 


EXTRAORDINARY PROFITS, 


Shares (with limited liability): Ordinary, £6 5s. each ; 
Special, £25. 


63 & 64, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 





BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


‘THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills.of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








|THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 


RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 

the Office of the BaRKBECK BuILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRER- 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on a Revie. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein and other 
successful Vocalists, 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLtien), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


JHE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


“* Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard. '—Puach, October 21, 1865. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


_ Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and invigorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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